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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


City Gardens Club Award 


WINTER prize was given recently by the Gramercy 

Park Association in one of their annual window garden 
competitions; and the City Gardens Club of New York, 
“having noted with keen approval”’ the results of these com- 
petitions, offered its bronze medal for the first time to the 
winner of this award. The association usually holds two 
annual competitions, one in the Spring and another in the 
Fall, but this year “the long drought during the Summer 
rendered almost constant care necessary for satisfactory 
Summer upkeep, and it was felt that an Autumn prize was 
scarcely warranted.’’ In place of this a Winter prize of $25 
for the best Winter planting, and the bronze medal of the 
City Gardens Club, were awarded to Mrs. George W. Bellows, 
146 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 

The prize-winning window boxes are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. They were chosen, according to the 
December Bulletin of the City Gardens Club, “‘for the general 
artistic merit of the decoration, harmony of form and color 
in the container in relation to the background and general 
environment, the white boxes being filled with well-selected 
evergreen trees of suitable height and shape.’’ The second 
choice of the judges was No. 129 East Nineteenth Street, 
which showed an “‘original and picturesque planting of pines 
on the street level, cedars above the wide doorway, and spruce 
at the second story windows.’’ The following houses received 
special commendation: Nos. 132, 134, 139 and 141 East 
Nineteenth Street. These houses are all in ‘“The Block Beauti- 
ful,’’ between Irving Place and Third Avenue, where almost 
every dwelling has its individual window box, pot or jar, 
with plantings of flowers in Summer and evergreens in Winter. 

The judges for these competitions, Miss Maud Mason, 
chosen from the Garden Club of America, Miss Emma Martin, 
representing the City Gardens Club, and Mr. Harold Caparn 
of the Society of Landscape Architects, awarded the first prize 
last Spring to 4 Gramercy Park. This is the residence of Mrs. 
Frederick C. Hodgdon, president of the City Gardens Club 
of New York City. Because of her official position as chair- 
man of the committee of the Gramercy Park window garden 
competition, Mrs. Hodgdon stated that she regarded her 
planting as hors concours, asked that the prize money be 
turned over to the public library in the neighborhood for its 
garden, and said that her planting must not be considered as 
competing for the Autumn prize. 


A Clinic for House Plants 


The Connecticut Horticultural Society, with headquarters 
at Hartford, recently conducted a clinic for the ‘‘care and im- 
provement of house plants.’’ This is something new in the 
way of horticultural gatherings. It was open to the public 
and was presided over by Harold Pinny, a trained greenhouse 
man, who gave free advice on plants which were submitted 


to him. He told what, in his opinion, caused the disordered 
condition of each plant, and prescribed the treatment for 
restoring it to health. 


National Council of Garden Club Federations 


The Board of Directors of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations met at the Biltmore. New York, 
in January. The acting president, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., 
presided, and the state federations of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Tennessee and Wash- 


‘ington, D. C., were represented. Letters of regret were read 


from Texas, Georgia, Wisconsin, Illinois and Florida. Mrs. 
E. T. Valliant of Oswego, Ore., was chosen fourth vice- 
president to fill the place of the late Judge Martin of Kansas. 
The Directors voted to indorse the work of the National 
Committee for the Preservation of Rural Beauty. Mrs. Iselin 
has consented to serve the National Council as chairman of 
the Billboard Committee, and this committee will hold joint 
meetings quarterly with the Legislative Committee, of which 
Mrs. William Crocker of New York is chairman, and with 
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the Conservation Committee, of which Mrs. Frederick Fisher 
of Illinois is chairman. 

Plans were made for the approaching annual meeting to be 
held in Chicago on April 8 and 9 at the Palmer House. The 
railroads offer reduced fares from all points, and a most inter- 
esting program is being planned by Illinois, the hostess fed- 
eration, under the direction of the president, Mrs. Frederick 
Fisher of Lake Bluff, Illinois. It is expected that there will 
be a large and enthusiastic gathering from all parts of the 
country. Since it is the first annual meeting, it was decided to 
send invitations to all garden club federations in the United 
States to attend and enjoy the program and become acquainted 
with the work of the National Council, although only prop- 
erly appointed delegates or their alternates from member fed- 
erations may vote. Garden club federations that are not yet 
members of the National Council, but who wish to attend, 
may apply for further information to Mrs. Frederick Kellogg, 
25 Colles Ave., Morristown, N. J. 

The present members of the National Council are as fol- 
lows: acting president, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., Brush Hill 
Road, Hyde Park, Mass.; vice-presidents: Mrs. Frederick 
Kellogg, 25 Colles Ave., Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. Samuel A. 
Brown, 277 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. E. T. Val- 
liant, Oswego, Ore.; Mrs. Frederick Fisher, Lake Bluff, IIl.; 
recording secretary, Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Har- 
lan Place, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, 114 Central St., Peabody, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. Albert Fowler, 17 South Maple St., 


Westfield, Mass. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The mid-Winter meeting of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts was held on January 30 at the Hotel Statler 
in Boston. All but four of the 43 member clubs were repre- 
sented, with 237 persons in attendance, the Cohasset Club— 
with 22—having the highest number present. After confer- 
ences and discussions, held from 11 to 12 a.m. on “‘Soils and 
Plant Culture,’’ led by Stephen F. Hamblin, and on ‘“‘Insect 
Pests,’’ by Harold Stephens, an illustrated lecture was given 
by Miss Ellen Shipman on the ‘“‘Evolution of a Garden.’’ Miss 
Shipman spoke in part as follows: 

“Design comes first in the evolution of a garden. As you 
plant a seed that has a germ inside of it, so you should begin 
with a simple plan that is the germ 
of the garden idea. In its change and 
growth a garden is more like a 
kaleidoscope than anything else. It 
does not necessarily contain flowers, 
but it must have one prime essential, 
one attribute, and that is privacy. It 
may have flowers, trees or shrubs, 
yet without privacy it is not a gar- 
den. You cannot have a garden by 
simply planting flower beds. You 
should decide to lay emphasis on 
some particular feature in the design 
and subordinate everything to it. If 
you want to screen some unsightly 
object, however, do not plant three 
blue spruces right in front of it. 
Lights and shadows, furthermore, 
provide an infinite variety of color 
effects. Character, strength and line 
are necessary to give the garden a 
good skeleton; but do not try and 
make this skeleton too intricate or 
too interesting in itself, because 
what comes after is more important. 
Clipped evergreens may stand like 
sentinels at an intersection of paths, 
in contrast to the riot of bloom and 
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profusion of foliage that clothe the rest of the garden. Wher- 
ever stones are used in the construction, they should not only 
be solidly placed on each other with as little mortar showing 
as possible, but they should have a substantial appearance as 
well. Native plants should always be used, when they are 
available, and not foreign introductions grown in place of 
them; many outlandish things were brought into this country 
in the ‘jig-saw period’ of our history.”’ 

After luncheon, W. N. Craig of Weymouth gave an illus- 
trated talk on English gardens and flower shows. 


International Horticultural Congress in London 


By invitation of the Royal Horticultural Society, the Ninth 
International Horticultural Congress will be held in London, 
from August 7 to 15 of this year. A large number of dis- 
tinguished experts in this field will deliver papers before the 
assembled members of the Congress on August 8, 11 and 13. 
Their talks will be divided into three main groups, namely :— 
(1) Propagation, (2) Polomology, and (3) Botanical Gar- 
dens and general subjects. 

Among the papers to be delivered at the Congress by 
American horticulturists are the following :— 

“The Excitation of Dormant Buds under External In- 
fluence,” by Dr. F. E. Denny; “Raising Root Stocks from 
Seed,’”’ by G. E. Yerkes; ‘““The Influence of Nutrient Condi- 
tions of Seeds and Cuttings upon the Development of Roots,” 
by Miss Mary E. Reid; ‘‘Factors Influencing Root Growth of 
Cuttings,’’ by Professor P. W. Zimmerman; ‘The Inter- 
Relations between Vegetative Propagation and Seed Repro- 
duction,’ by Dr. A. B. Stout; “‘Studies on Root Stock Re- 
actions in Citrus,” by Professor H. J. Webber; ‘The Propa- 
gation of Citrus by Cuttings,”” by Dr. F. F. Halma; ‘““The 
Ripening Process in Fruits, with Special Reference to the Fig 
and the Grapefruit,’ by Dr. H. P. Traub; ‘Fruit Stocks 
where Mercury Freezes,’’ by Professor N. E. Hansen; ‘‘Ameri- 
can Experiments in Propagating Deciduous Fruit Trees by 
Stem and Root Cuttings,’ by Professor E. C. Auchter; 
“National Tastes in Apples,” by W. T. Macoun, Canada; 
“Propagation in Tropical Countries,” by W. A. Orton; 
“Some Scientific Problems in connection with Vegetable 
Seeds,”’ by Professor Paul Work. 


Moving Pictures of Plant Life 


Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, natural- 
ist and photographer of growing 
plant and animal life, will give his 
lecture, entitled ‘‘Miracles in Na- 
ture,’ on the evening of February 
25, in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass., under the auspices of Nor- 
folk House Centre. A_ particular 
feature of this lecture is the accom- 
panying exhibition of many beauti- 
fully colored motion picture films, 
showing the growth of flowers, 
shrubs and trees, also seed germina- 
tion and leaf circulation, as well as 
a study of insects and pollen, and 
several biological subjects which re- 
quired the use of the X-ray in their 
making. 


Lecture on Alpines 


A new lecture, by Herbert W. 
Gleason, with new slides, will be 
given at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, February 20, on ‘Alpine 
Flowers and the Scenery of Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Montana.” 
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The Best of the Dwarf Evergreens—and Why 


ANY evergreens being 
M planted today are said to 
be either “dwarf” or 
“‘semi-dwarf”’ in habit of growth, 
and dependable in character, but 
they either do not retain their solid 
green color throughout the Winter 
months, in some cases are attacked 
by insects, or outgrow their dimin- 
utive proportions. There are some 
varieties of coniferous and broad- 
leaved evergreens, however, which 
—for practical uses—not only 
remain small in size under culti- 
vation, but seem able to withstand 
environmental conditions in our 
northern climate. When the en- 
deavor is made to select the best 
of these so-called ‘‘dwarf’’ ever- 
greens for ornamental planting, 
the following facts should be 
borne in mind: no plants which 
are in a more or less dormant con- 
dition during cold weather can be 
expected to have the fresh green 
lustre of new growth; and most 
plants, even though they are slow- 
growing, will ultimately outgrow 
their original dwarf dimensions. 

The coniferous evergreens: 
pines, spruces, junipers, arborvitaes 
and cypresses, together with the 
yews, may be classed together. The 
fact that arborvitaes and junipers 
do not have a strong color, but are very likely to turn rusty in 
Winter, has made them decline in popularity in favor of the 
pines and yews. Even the Pfitzer juniper, Juniperus chinensis 
var. pfitzeriana, is no exception and soon exceeds its dwarf 
size. Varieties of the common eastern form, J. communis, may 
do well in poor soil, but they are not particularly suitable for 
ornamental planting. The Savin juniper, J. Sabina, has well- 
known forms of erect habit. Perhaps the best of all prostrate 
junipers as J. chinensis, var. Sargentiit, which may be ob- 
tained in both green and blue shades. Koster’s juniper J. vir- 
giniana var. Kosteri, is a low spreading plant of a pleasing 
blue green color, and the Keteleer juniper, J. virginiana var. 
Keteleeri is said to have delightful green foliage, to be immune 
from the attacks of insects and diseases, and to show a com- 
pact symmetrical growth. 

Most of the junipers and arborvitaes have the common 
fault, moreover, of being susceptible to the ravages of the red 
spider. Wherever their branches do not receive enough moisture 
and sunlight, they turn brown and have to be sprayed. The 
Little Gem arborvitae, a variety of Thuja occidentalis, is 
worthy of use, however, under favorable conditions, and other 
desirable forms are Woodwardii, Reedii and Tom Thumb. 
Although most of the dwarf kinds of cypress do not have 
strong color, they are the only substitutes for arborvitae which 
have similar fan-like foliage. The dwarf Hinoki cypress, 
Chamaecyparis obtusa var. nana, is probably the best, and 
another is C. obtusa var. compacta. Of course, in the South, 
different varieties of the Lawson cypress are delightful garden 
plants, and cannot be duplicated in the North. 

Several excellent forms of the Norway spruce are available 
for base planting and in the rockery. Picea abies (or P. excelsa) 
var. Gregoryana, has a low, compact, mound-like shape, and 
P. abies var. Maxwellii is still more compact with bright green 
needles. The dwarf Alberta spruce, P. glauca conica, deserves 





Picea Glauca Conica 


to be planted, however, more than 
any other. Of narrow, pyramidal 
growth, with short, close-set, 
twiggy branches, it has attractive 
grass-green needles and is perfectly 
hardy. 

By far the best pine with a more 
or less dwarf habit of growth is 
the Mugho pine, Pinus mugo. 
Its wide use in general landscape 
planting is amply justified by its 
strong color and hardy character, 
but it is not of exceedingly slow 
growth, and before it reaches full 
size it shows a tendency to lose its 
lower branches, and the compact 
form which is the chief beauty of 
the young plants. The globe 
Austrian pine, P. nigra var. glo- 
bosa, has the dense growth and 
glossy, deep green foliage, which 
makes it one of the most desirable 
conifers for specimen use. 

The yews, finally, are the most 
dependable of all dwarf evergreens, 
and merit the greatest attention. 
Their rich, dark color, hardiness 
and distinctive texture, make them 
the most desirable plants of this 
kind for many purposes. The 
spreading form of the English 
yew, Taxus baccata var. repan- 
dens, is perfectly hardy, but it 
often loses its dark green lustre for 
a slightly brown tinge in Winter. The dwarf form of the 
Japanese yew, T. cuspidata var. nana, on the other hand. has 
nothing to disqualify it from wide use in American gardens. 
It is not only a favorite hedge plant, but is widely used as a 
low border shrub. A new variety, however, shows every 
promise of being even more dwarf than this one. It is a 
form of the Canadian yew, Taxus canadensis var. stricta. 
Although specimens of it have not been growing long enough 
so that its ultimate height can yet be determined, there is 
every reason to believe that it will be the most successful 
substitute for box in the northern climate. Two excellent 
yews with an upright habit of growth, which are reasonably 
slow to develop, are 7. cuspidata var. Hatfeldit, and T. media 
var. Hicksit. They are both narrow in shape and very useful 
in formal planting. 

When we consider the various kinds of broad-leaved ever- 
greens which are really suitable for ornamental purposes, we 
are surprised to find how few of them have the necessary 
qualifications. Aside from the rhododendrons, evergreen 
azaleas and mountain laurel, there are only a limited number 
of dwarf species available. The andromeda, Pieris floribunda, 
remains almost the only broad-leaved evergreen to which noth- 
ing happens in the North. A round-topped shrub of compact 
habit with small-pointed, dark green leaves that never be- 
come discolored, and short terminal clusters of pure white 
flowers, it is not attacked by borers or bothered by the severest 
New England Winter. One of the finest dwarf evergreen 
shrubs is the garland flower, Daphne cneorum, which forms 
a dense bush two feet or more across; but, since the tips of its 
evergreen branches, which bear the clusters of pink buds, 
must be protected in Winter, it cannot be regarded as perfectly 
hardy in a severe climate. One of the evergreen barberries, 
B. verruculosa, is a spreading plant which rarely reaches over 
three feet, with slender semi-pendent branches, and toothed 
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leaves, dark green and very lustrous on the upper surface and 
silvery white below. Some of the cotoneasters are low and 
keep their green color throughout the Winter. C. microphylla, 
the beautiful little rockspray, and C. Dammeri are evergreen 
as far north as Long Island and Cape Cod. 

Few Americans seem to realize that the Scotch heather, of 
which Calluna vulgaris is a typical species, can be successfully 
grown in all parts of the eastern states where the soil is not 
impregnated with lime. It should be planted in well-drained 
soil in situations fully exposed to the sun. If it is cut back in 
early Spring, it will have a compact growth and a better 
bloom. Both the heather and the low-growing heath, Erica 
carnea, need some protection in late Winter; but both of 
them are bona fide dwarf evergreens which form an excellent 
mat of foliage, and have the added beauty of their little pink 
and white flowers to recommend them. 

Besides those evergreen plants which are primarily useful 
for ground cover, and do not properly come within the scope 
of this article, there are two low hedge plants which deserve 
passing mention: the box sand-myrtle, Letophyllum buxt- 
folium, and the dwarf Korean box, Buxus microphylla 
koreana. Sand-myrtle is not very hardy in the North, how- 
ever; and this form of box, while it will stand the northern 
Winter, turns slightly rusty in color. 
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Begonia President Carnot 


The Begonia President Carnot 


RESIDENT CARNOT is a fibrous-rooted begonia, from 

two to six feet high, branching like a tree. The leaves are 
light green above and deep red beneath. The flowers, which 
are freely produced at the tip of each branch, are chiefly 
females——that is, the winged form—and are bright red- 
carmine, two inches long. The drooping flower clusters are 
very large, often eight inches long. This plant is a rapid 
grower, and begins to bloom when very small, if kept in a 
sunny window. It is a hybrid of an older variety, Begonia 
coccinea, which was introduced from the Organ Mountains 
of Brazil in 1841. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie W. Buxton. 
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Better Fruit Crops 


URING recent years, pomologists have been much 
interested in the nitrate-carbohydrate ratio which was 
proposed by Professors Kraus and Craybill in 1918. The 
advancement of this theory may be said to mark an epoch in 
orchard management. 

In this connection, the following quotation from The 
Clergyman’s Recreation, written in 1717, by John Lawrence, 
is of interest: 

“For indeed the true Art and Mystery of making a tree 
bear fruit is only to proportion the Degree of Sap and Vigor 
to the Quality of Wood or Branches. When that matter is 
once rightly adjusted, you have everything that Beauty and 
Prosperity can give.”’ 

Is not the substance of the theory well stated in these two 
sentences? The author probably knew nothing about either 
nitrates or carbohydrates, yet he appears to have discovered 
the fact that if health and vigor are controlled, trees should 
be fruitful. This is another illustration of the near truth, at 
least, of the old adage, that ‘‘there is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

—W. Paddock. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


More Handsome Rose Hips 


WO roses which might well be added to Mr. Hatton’s list 

of roses with handsome fruits are the climbing rose Dr. 
Van Fleet and Rosa setigera, which is itself almost a climber. 
The hips of Dr. Van Fleet are about the size of a cherry, and, 
as they ripen, turn gradually from green to yellow and to a 
handsome red. With me they hold their color well into the 
new year. A well established plant produced for me in 1929 
about 1000 hips from which I took 770 seeds. A few of these 
hips resulted from hand pollination, but most of them came 
from chance fertilization. The Dr. Van Fleet hips usually 
contain one or two seeds, but many of them, that seem from 
the outside to be perfectly developed, contain no seed at all. 

While Dr. Van Fleet has one or two hips on the end of a 
long stem, Rosa setigera, which is indigenous to this section of 
the country, bears its hips in clusters of three to 12, or more. 
These clusters are held stiffly erect on a fairly long stem, and 
the hips are not as large as those of Dr. Van Fleet, being some- 
what smaller than a pea. Their color is brilliant red and each 
one contains six to 15 small seeds. R. setigera holds its hips so 
persistently that I usually have to remove them from my plant 
just before the new blooms appear. By this time they have 
faded to a lifeless black color and would detract from the 
lovely appearance of this rose when it bursts into bloom. 

—A. O. Snoddy. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lycoris Aurea 


_ Lycoris squamigera is apparently the most popu- 
lar species of the golden spider lily in cultivation, a re- 
port from Jacksonville, Florida, states that L. aurea, which, 
unlike the former, is not hardy in New England, grows much 
better in the southern climate. This species reverses the custom 
of nature, by resting in the wet season and blooming in the 
dry season. Although it is not a common plant, since its early 
introduction from China it has been more or less widely culti- 
vated in American gardens. Its sword-shaped, glaucous leaves, 
six to nine lines wide, are produced in May. We learn from 
our informant that its ‘‘nerine-like flowers are nine or ten 
inches in diameter, deep golden yellow in color, and grow in 
August and September to a height of nearly two feet.’’ Most 
success in the northern culture of this species has been found 
in growing it in a warm-house, taking care to cultivate the 
foliage, and to rest the bulbs in warm, moist earth. 








Glassed-in Gardens for Amateurs 


vides a wealth of bloom in the season when the garden is 
at rest, making the presence of flowers a constant pleasure 
quite independent of the seasons. 

The first decision to be made is the direction in which to 
face the greenhouse. On the south side of the house the plants 
will become nearly cooked on sunny days in February and 
March, even with the ventilators wide open, and the air out- 
doors will be as cold on zero nights as on other sides of the 
house. ‘The plants will get too much natural light and 
heat on sunny Winter days, and by mid-May they should 
be moved out-of-doors for the Summer. With all your care 
in watering and ventilating you will have the best luck with 
desert and succulent plants and the cactus kin. If your green- 
house faces north, it gets no sun at all, and will require much 
artificial heat, even on warm sunny days; yet begonias, ferns 
and many foliage plants will thrive here, and require less con- 
stant care in watering and ventilating than they do on the 
sunny side of the house. It is better to have a position facing 
east or west to get some clear sun for half of every day; an 
eastern exposure for good growth and quick production of 
bloom, as on geraniums or roses, and a western exposure for 
slow development of stem and bloom, and long duration of 
flowers, as with azaleas, carnations or cyclamen. The opera- 
tion and kind of flowers to be grown depend very much on 
the direction in which the greenhouse faces. 

The biggest financial problem in its operation is the heat- 
ing. Presumably there are radiators or steam pipes connected 
with the house system. These must have more heat in the 


“| vid small greenhouse attached directly to the home pro- 


greenhouse at night, while the house system is partly closed, 
and they must be shut off during hours of clear sunshine. It 
is a merry game trying to synchronize the sunlight, Winter 
temperature, wind, dampness of the air and the efforts of 
the heater at all hours of the day, to give the plants the 
proper average temperature (70 degrees), and not have them 
freeze or fry in the few hours that you are away from home. 
Unless you insist on tropical flower effects in mid-Winter, 
and if you prefer release from all heating troubles, I should 
advise you to do away with the heating pipes and have the 
greenhouse wholly unheated, for growing bulbs and alpines. 

The problem of watering and ventilating is also a part of 
the heating, and the greater the heat from within and the 
light from the sun, the more the ventilators must be raised 
and lowered, the plants watered each morning and walks wet 
down in early afternoon. One day’s neglect of these tasks 
means permanent injury to the plants. Can I trust the maid 
to faithful and intelligent attention when I am away for a 
whole day? If the plants are to be left to their fate, I prefer 
a west exposure and even no artificial heat at all. This means 
that I will buy my roses, orchids or calendulas, and grow 
such plants as azaleas, bulbs or violets, which require much 
less heat and prefer some shade, or else I shall get flowering 
plants from the florist and keep them in bloom as long as pos- 
sible; for in this greenhouse, if I guard against freezing or 


. frying in days of clear Winter sun, my flowering plants will 


live much longer here than in the average room of hot dry 
air and too little sun. 


Lexington, Mass. —S. F. Hamblin. 





A Small Greenhouse Which Provides a Wealth of Bloom Throughout the Winter Months 
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The “‘Consistent Use’’ of 
Standardized Plant Names 


T is not to be thought that the ultimate purpose of Stand- 
ardized Plant Names has been achieved with the publica- 
tion of a list of approved names. The ultimate purpose is the 
‘consistent use’ of these names, as stated in the second para- 
graph of the preface to the book. We have been shown which 
are the approved names, but we are still quite in the dark as 
to how to apply the approved names consistently to plant 


materials in gardens and in the trade. 


Standardized Plant Names undoubtedly intends to estab- 
lish a definite code of horticultural nomenclature. But there 
are two parts to a code: the list of symbols, and the key to 
the symbols. Thus far we have been given only the symbols. 
The key is still lacking. There is nothing to prevent the 
standard names from being applied improperly and incon- 
sistently. Practical gardeners are not very likely to discover 
the key to this horticultural code in a study of botanical 
reference books or in a comparison of identifications at botanic 
gardens, especially insofar as herbaceous materials are con- 
cerned. Such study reveals rather a good deal of scientific dis- 
agreement, and too little uniformity of nomenclature, for one 
who seeks to discover the key to Standardized Plant Names. 

The list of symbols will not achieve its purpose until it is 
backed up with a key-garden, maintained exclusively as a 
part of the standard horticultural code of nomenclature. This 
key-garden would probably have to be made in quadruplicate, 
——one copy for each of the four corners of the United States. 


—P, J. van Melle. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Recent Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Horticultural Society of New York. 


American Iris Society. Alphabetical Iris check list, edited by Mrs. 
Wheeler H. Peckham. Baltimore, Am. Iris Soc. 29 


~~ C. M. Flower fairies of the Autumn. 
1927. 


Barker, C. M. Flower fairies of the Spring. N.Y. Macmillan, 1927. 


a C. M. Flower fairies of the Summer. 
1927. 


Benson, Albert Emerson. History of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. [Norwood, Mass.] Massachusetts Horticultural 


Soc. 1929. 


Blossfeldt, Kar!. Art forms in nature. London, A. Zwemmer, 1929. 
Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess flower book for children. 


Boston, Little Brown, 1928. 


Bunyard, Edward A. The anatomy of dessert. 


1929. 


Cex, E. H. M. Wild gardening. London, Dulau, 1929. 
Cran, Marion. The gardens of Good Hope. London, Jenkins, 1927. 
Diener, Richard. The laws of age ee ae 
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Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 
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Redbud Trees in Dallas 


Planting of redbud trees in the front yards of Dallas, 
Texas, as a means of making a “‘city beautiful,”” has been re- 
quested recently by the “garden club’ committee on birds, 
trees and flowers, of the Dallas Woman’s Club. The commit- 
tee pointed out that trees should not be dug up in the country 
and transplanted in the yards, for that would be merely trans- 
ferring beauty from one spot to another. In order to increase 
the total number of plants, the redbuds should be purchased 
from nurserymen who have raised them from seed. Residents 
in rural districts, furthermore, are urged to plant these trees 
where they will be visible from the public highways. Planting 
should be done during February, and the trees placed close 
enough together for pollination. 








Beauty in the Bark of Trees 


their bark, and in Winter this feature is not only very 

pronounced but is often characteristic. The various 
organs of a tree, like those of the human body, have each their 
function, and that of the bark is protection. It protects the 
vital tissues, which lie near the periphery, from the heat of 
the sun’s direct rays and from the intense cold of Winter. 
When transplanting trees it is well known that care must be 
taken not to injure the bark, especially when it is smooth, and 
that in certain trees, the holly for example, even moderate 
injury is fatal. In the holly, in the laburnum, in Acer pennsyl- 
vanicum and other striped-barked maples, and a few other 
trees, the original cells of the outer surface keep pace by growth 
with the formation of new tissue in the interior. In this case 
no proper bark is formed, and any considerable injury to the 
skin of the trunk is fatal, since it cannot heal over. Such trees 


Cy the many attractive features of trzes not the least is 


grow naturally in the shade of others and are thereby much 
protected. Most commonly, however, it is the layer of cells 
immediately within the outer surface which becomes active 
and forms bark and continues to do so during the life of the 
individual. In some trees, like the birch, as new layers are 
formed the older ones are partially or completely thrown off. 
In others, like the beech, the growth is such that the bark 
firmly coheres and remains smooth on the outside. In the oak, 
elm, and chestnut successive formations are amassed and the 
bark, though firmly coherent, becomes fissured and with age 
deeply and ruggedly so. In some trees the bark-forming cells, 





after a time, cease to function and fresh layers arise successively 
deeper and deeper within the tissues. When this happens, as in 
sequoia, the bark is made up of different tissues and is known 
as fibrous. In most cases the bark is either thin and papery, 
firm and smooth, or fissured, but in some—cork oak, cork 
elm, and other trees— it is thick and corky. 

In different types of trees the bark varies enormously in 
thickness, attaining its maximum development in the big trees 
of California, being in adult trees often as much as 30 inches 
through. But mere thickness has no bearing on the ornamental 
character of bark. The white birch, often felicitously called 
“My Lady of the Woods,” is known to all by its smooth 
white bark which peels off in thin layers. No other trees than 
the different species of white birch have such pure white bark 
though many poplars have pale, yellowish gray bark, smooth 
except on the lower and older parts. In the river birch the 


The White Birch, 

“My Lady of the 
Woods.”’ No other 
tree has such pure 
white bark. 


4 


papery gray-brown bark clings in loose masses of irregular 
shape. The beech has smooth, grayish white bark and in the 
American species in particular the effect from a distance is like 
white mist. The hornbeam also has a pale gray bark like the 
beech, but rather darker, and on old trees it becomes shallowly 
fissured. The red, silver and sugar maples have smooth, pale 
gray bark which becomes darker and on old trees fissured. 

The deciduous oaks according to their bark fall into two 
groups. Many of the white oaks: Quercus alba, Q. macro- 
carpa, Q. bicolor, Q. stellata, etc., have light gray bark which 
becomes fissured with age. Others like the European oak, 
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Q. robur, and the red, black and chestnut oaks of America 
have dark gray bark, varying from nearly smooth to deeply 
fissured according to the species. In the sweet birch the bark 
is smooth and almost black, and in the cherries lustrous, 
chestnut-brown, and peeling. In the plane and certain hicko- 
ries the bark flakes off in plates or strips, leaving a surface 
smooth, white or mottled with pale brown scars; in stewartia 
and the crepe myrtle Lagerstroemia this is carried to the 
extreme and the trunks become smooth and polished. The 
black locust has a grayish, deeply fissured, fibrous bark, and 
that of the elm, linden, and many other common trees, is 
dark and irregularly fissured. In the American honey-locust, 
Gleditsia triacanthos, the bark is almost black, cracked and 
fissured, whereas that of its Chinese relative, G. macracantha, 
is quite smooth and pale gray. Many are familiar with the 
dark, fissured bark of the valuable black walnut but fewer, 
perhaps, with that of the American persimmon, Diospyros 
virginiana. In this tree the bark is almost black and is deeply 
fissured, both longitudinally and transversely, in such manner 
that the trunk is studded with close-set rectangular knobs 
which form a perfect mosaic. Among trees I know of only 
one other, the Korean cornel, Cornus coreana, has this peculiar 
and striking kind of bark. The golden-twigged Salix vitel- 
lina, furthermore, ought not to be overlooked, for at the 
moment it is one of the most conspicuous of leafless trees by 
the wayside in many parts of New England. 

Shrubs, owing to their lesser stature and size of branches, 
show their bark characters in much less marked degree; never- 
theless, there are a number which have highly colored bark, 
especially during the Winter and early Spring months. Most 
noteworthy is the crimson bark of the osier dogwood, Cornus 
stolonifera, the ruddy tones of which are remarkably brilliant 
at the present moment. A worthy companion is the yellow- 
stemmed variety, C. flaviramea. The barks of the related 
Cornus sanguinea and C, alba are less ornamental, but they 
are worth a place in the wild garden. The common seashore 
rose of eastern North America, Rosa virginiana, possesses a 
whole catalogue of good qualities, not least of which is the 
brilliant scarlet color of its stems. It is an excellent plant for 
the sides of driveways, as a long border in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum amply demonstrates. There are several species of bram- 
bles with pure white stems, among the finest of all being the 
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Chinese Rubus Giraldianus and R. lasiostylus, and in marked 
contrast to these are the bright green twiggy stems of Kerria 
japonica. 

In conclusion it may be said that nearly every kind of tree 
and shrub has its own peculiar form of bark, differing slightly 
or conspicuously from that of its neighbors. Quite often the 
bark is remarkable for its color or its form, and in Winter 
it is especially attractive and beautiful. 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


Forcing Shrubs in the House 


USSY willows are especially easy to force. It is the species 

known as Salix discolor from the West which is usually 
found in the stores, and is prized because of its large buds and 
its pretty pink and white color. If there are swamps near at 
hand, the low-growing pussy willows which are found there 
may be forced just as readily. They are not as large or strik- 
ing, but make an attractive and decorative appearance in the 
house. 

It is well to use shoots from 18 inches to three feet long. 
A little of the bark should be peeled for an inch or two at 
the bottom of each shoot and it is wise to remove the husk 
which covers each bud. Then the shoots may be placed in a 
deep vase or bowl in a sunny window. The “‘pussies’”’ will 
develop quickly, and when they come it is better to take them 
out of the water and to keep them in dry vases. If water is 
left around the stems, roots will develop and the “pussies” 
will soon go by. It may be said incidentally that when wil- 
lows have been rooted in this way they may be planted out 
of doors. Oftentimes they will grow readily. 

There are various other shrubs which force easily indoors 
and which produce large numbers of flowers over a long 
season. Probably the forsythias are the best known. The 
finest of the forsythias is F. intermedia spectabilis. No other 
variety seems to carry such a mass of flowers all over its 
branches. These can be taken from the bushes at this time with 
long, slanting cuts. TThey should be stood in wide vases hold- 
ing a large quantity of water and placed in a warm greenhouse, 
where they can be sprayed several times daily until the flowers 
begin to open. Being very early flowering shrubs they come 
into bloom quickly, but they do not last as well as the 














Silvery Gray Beech in Winter 
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flowers of the cornelian cherry, an old time kind which seems 
to have been neglected in recent years, but which is neverthe- 
less very valuable for decorating home grounds. It blooms 
ahead of the forsythias and produces attractive yellow flowers. 
It makes a good-sized bush and looks well in summer. The 
flowers are very easy to force and do not wilt as quickly as 
those of the forsythias. 

Then there are such shrubs as the Japanese quinces and the 
flowering almonds, both of which force readily and are highly 
decorative, and it is also possible to force the branches of 
cherry, peach and plum trees. More shrub sprays useful for 
treatment in this way are Cydonia japonica, the early-flower- 
ing Spiraea Thunbergii, Cornus mas, Benzoin aestivalis, Dirca 
palustris, etc. A few sprays of these flowering shrubs during 
the dead of Winter make beautiful and unusual decorations 
for living or dining room. 

The forcing is done in much the same manner in all cases. 
The branches should be immersed rather deeply, and particu- 
larly good results are obtained if the entire branch is first 
soaked in warm water for a few minutes. They open best if 
they are placed in a sunny window in a fairly warm room. 


Care of House Plants* 


Horse plants should be chosen with reference to the 
location available for them. Thus flowering plants re- 
quire a good sunny window in a cool room, where the tem- 
perature is not higher than 55 to 65 degrees in the day time 


and between 50 and 55 degrees at night. Plants which are . 


suitable for such conditions are as follows: oleander, myrtle, 
ivy, camellia, fuchsia, carnation, amaryllis, geranium, lemon, 
rose, orange, ten-week stock, Vinca minor, Mexican primrose, 
cactus, etc. Plants that will grow best in a warm temperature 
of 68 to 75 degrees in the day time and 58 to 65 at night, 
including some of the best foliage plants for partial shade, are 
rubber plants, palms, ferns, aspidistra, cycas, pandanus, pine- 
apple, sanseverias, dracenas, etc. Since this is the condition 
most usually met with in the average home, the plants in the 
second list are recommended for general use. 

If plants are to be kept in good condition, the room should 
not be overheated. Dry heat absorbs moisture from them, and 
results in filling the lung-like pores of the leaves with dust, 
that is always afloat in the atmosphere where the temperature 
is 70 degrees or over. Under such conditions house plants 
commonly perish, but the deadly dryness of the air can be 
Overcome in various ways. Pots can be placed on trays, the 
bottoms of which are covered with an inch of sand or moss 
kept constantly wet. The leaves should be sprinkled once or 
twice a day, or the plants given a shower bath. There is no 
regular time to water plants; this should be done whenever 
they are dry. If plants are well-rooted in pots, they will want 
more water than if they are not. Plants want most water 
during the growing months from April to November, and 
this is also the best time to feed them with liquid fertilizer. 
They should be fed once a week. The fertilizer can be made 
by mixing one heaping tablespoonful of cow or sheep manure 
with a pint of water. Soaking the soil with this liquid once 
a week strengthens the plants. 

If the plants are not in good condition, the roots and soil 
should be examined first. Nearly always the trouble is here. 
Either they have keen kept too wet, and the sourness has 
poisoned the roots, or too dry, and tender feeding roots have 
perished. Worms are sometimes found disturbing the soil and 
possibly devouring some of its nutrient substances. All this 
can be remedied. The worms can be killed with lime water. 
A heaping tablespoonful of slacked lime should be well-mixed 
with a pint of water. When the lime has settled, the soil in 
the pot should be soaked with lime water once a week from 
April to October. This will sweeten the soil and keep the 





*From a lecture given by H. W. Becker at the New York Botanic Garden. 
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worms out. Another excellent remedy to kill worms in the 
soil is a mixture of one teaspoonful of ammonia with a pint 
of water, which should be applied in the same way as lime 
water. 

When insects are found on the plants, a one-inch block of 
laundry soap should be dissolved in a pint of hot water, a 
tablespoonful of kerosene added to this, and the mixture used 
to wash both the tops and bottoms of the leaves. Such an 
emulsion should not be allowed to run into the soil, as it will 
burn the roots. The leaves should be kept out of the sunshine 
for a day or two, and then washed with clean water. A kero- 
sene emulsion should be used only when insects are found on 
the plants, and applied when it is cold. Volck emulsion, an- 
other remedy for insects, should be diluted as follows: one 
teaspoonful of emulsion to 32 teaspoonfuls of water. This 
also should be stirred well before using. The same treatment 
and precautions should be used as with the first remedy. 
Applications can be repeated every ten days until no more in- 
sects are to be seen. If these directions are followed carefully, 
the foliage will be kept clean and glossy, and all insects 
eradicated. 





The Blue Felicia 


A House Plant From South Africa 


i ey accompanying illustration shows a well grown plant 
of the blue felicia, Agathaea coelestis, which has already 
been described in Horticulture and appears to be known to 
but few amateurs. It is a native of South Africa and can be 
grown readily from seed or from cuttings. Experience has 
shown that it is an excellent house plant, although it is likely 
to be attacked by the white fly and will suffer unless this pest 
is kept in check by frequent spraying. When Summer comes, 
the plant can be set in the open ground. Its flowers are a very 
attractive sky-blue in color. Cuttings made in August, and 
rooted in sand, will give plants for the house in Winter. It 
should be remembered that Agathaea coelestis (or Felicia 
amelloides) not only needs a cool temperature, but also re- 
quires direct sunlight. It is a very thirsty plant, demanding 
more water than most house plants; and it should not be 
over-potted, as it blooms best when somewhat pot-bound. 
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Planting for Seasonal Color Effects* 
Lite amen shrubs and vines give the best Winter effects, 


but large masses of them are likely to be monotonous and 
depressing. The Little Gem arborvitae is an excellent edging 
plant for the garden. Among the various ground cover plants, 
Pachystima Canbyi makes a good mat of foliage when it 
becomes well-established. It does not die back in Winter, and 
the new green shoots which appear in the Spring turn from 
brown to bronze and red during the Autumn months. Vari- 
ous forms of the Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata, make good 
formal hedges, and they may be used also in effective founda- 
tion planting near the walls of the house. They are absolutely 
hardy and stand city conditions very well. 

Some shrubs are in bloom before the end of the Winter 
months, and from February on there is always a shrub or vine 
which adds, from the color effect of its flowers—or later of its 
fruit and foliage, to the beauty of the border. 

Hamamelis vernalis and other witch hazels come into 
flower first of all. Then the pure white blossoms of the Christ- 
mas rose, Helleborus niger, appear in March. The heaths and 
heathers, of which Erica carnea and Calluna vulgaris are typi- 
cal species, need plenty of sunlight to induce their tiny pink 
buds to open in the same month. 

The pink blossoms of Rhododendron mucronulatum open 
early in April, and stand out in vivid contrast against an 
evergreen background. Magnolia stellata, its white flowers 
appearing in April, grows best on the north side of the 
house; and a pink-flowered variety of this magnolia grows 
extremely well under city conditions. Viburnum Carlesii also 
wants an evergreen background, but it is too valuable itself 
for planting in masses. The rounded flower clusters of this 
hardy, fragrant viburnum are pink in bud, but white with a 
waxy texture when they open wide. 

One of the best broad-leaved evergreens for edging the 
shrub border is Pieris floribunda. Its white flowers appear 
about the middle of May. 

If the tea crab, Malus theifera, with its stiff, divergent 
branches, and fragrant, pink-white flowers, is an excellent 
small tree,—its smaller shrub-like relative, M. Sargentii, with 
pure white flowers that are pink in bud, is equally effective for 
planting on a slope. The bright, yellow blossoms of golden- 
chain, Laburnum Watereri, hang down in long slender 
racemes. This tall shrub is free from insects and diseases, and 
will grow well in either sun or partial shade. 

Perhaps the best early-blooming vine, for its delicate leaf 
and flower effect, is Clematis montana rubens. Its rosy-pink 
flowers open about May 25. Since it does not like to be trans- 
planted, it should be bought in pots. And this is also true of 
the Scotch broom, Cytisus kewensis. Although this bushy 
little plant is not perfectly hardy at Boston, its cream-colored 
to sulphur-yellow flowers will add brightness to the rock 
garden in a milder climate. 

The Washington thorn, Crataegus cordata, is a mass of 
white in mid-June, and in the Fall its scarlet fruit and orange- 
scarlet foliage make it very conspicuous. 

For planting along driveways, Rosa virginiana, which 
usually grows to a height of three or four feet, is an excellent 
shrub. Its clear pink flowers open in late June or early July: 
it has good foliage, which turns to golden-yellow in Autumn, 
throughout the year; and its fruits stay on all Winter. 

Another good shrub to use for “‘facing down” high shrub 
masses is Zanthorrhiza aptfolia, which spreads by under- 
ground stems, and forms a dense mat not over three or four 
feet high. It has inconspicuous flowers, but its dull, purplish 
bronze leaves, turning to yellow, hang on until the middle 
of November, and they look well against the scarlet foliage of 
the native sumac, Rhus canadensis. 

Stephanandra flexuosa may be used for these same purposes 
of flanking a roadway or “‘facing down”’ taller shrubs. Its 
greenish-white flowers are also inconspicuous, but its foliage 





*From a lecture by Margaret I. Jardine in the study course of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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turns reddish purple in the Fall. Although it may die back, it 
sends up new stems readily in the Spring. 

The adhesive discs of the climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea 
petiolaris, enable it to cling to brick, stone or stucco walls. Its 
flat clusters of white flowers appear in most profusion, about 
the middle of June, when its vigorous growth is allowed to 
take place on the northeast side of a building. Pot-grown 
plants of it are usually smaller and more expensive than 
others, but they take hold more quickly. Schizophragma hy- 
drangeoides is less robust, and has both smaller and daintier 
flowers, which bloom in early July. 

A good shrub for dry situations is the vetchleaf schol- 
artree, Sophora viciifolia. Its blue-violet buds become white 
flowers in June or July. 

The fragrant, drooping flower clusters of the Japanese 
clethra, Clethra barbinervis, which is hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum, bloom in July, a little later than those of C. alni- 
folia. 

Aesculus parviflora does well in poor soil, grows to a height 
of four, five and sometimes ten feet, and is still another good 
shrub for planting along driveways or “facing down.’’ Its 
large white flowers with pink stamens open in July and 
August. 

The sweet Autumn clematis, Clematis paniculata, being 
very floriferous and quick-growing, makes an excellent screen 
for unsightly buildings. Its foliage lasts well into the Autumn 
months. 

There is no showier shrub in the Fall than the winged 
evonymus or “‘burningbush,’’ Evonymus alata. Its stiff, 
spreading branches make up with their bright red Autumn 
foliage for its inconspicuous’ flowers. E. yedoensis has more 
brilliant orange-red fruit. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis Wilsonii, with plenty of sunlight, 
displays its reddish-purple to red-orange foliage and red ber- 
ries to good effect along the top—or close to the base—of a 
wall, or in the rock garden. 

The slender, spreading branches of Berberis Vernae bear 
orange-red berries that seem to be almost translucent. 

Evonymus radicans has the vigorous growth which makes 
it so useful for all year round effect in the form of a hedge. 

Lastly, Ampelopsis heterophylla is very good for seaside 
planting. It has small, grape-like clusters of fruit, emerald 
to blue in color, and a dense growth of foliage. 











THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them ........ 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them ..... 25 cents 
I I 6s 05.00.55 MREnGiilcwacecsccsavee 10 cents 
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Send for Catalog 


Jorge BurshamQ 


Chicago New York Toronto 
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| HARDY | 


Chrysanthemums 


Four varieties so re- 
cently introduced that 
they are NEW— 


Barbara Cumming— 
Clear yellow 
Gypsy Girl— 


Chestnut-crimson 
Ruth Hatton—Ivory-white 
October Girl—Rose-pink 


Twelve plants of 
each (48 total) $] 7. 50 
$5.00 


Three plants of 
each (12 total) 

Twelve of one variety, $5 
Single plants 50 cts. each 
Bristol’s 
1930 Catalogue 


fully describes other Chrysan- 
themums, new Violas, Bristol 
Fairy Gypsophila, Gaillardia, 
Roses and Flowering Shrubs. 
Send for a copy if you wish 
to know about new plants. 





Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Box B, Bristol, Conn. 














MIRACLES IN NATURE 


Growth of Flowers, With Beautifully 
Colored Motion Pictures 


Arthur C. Pillsbury 


Symphony Hall 
Tuesday, February 25, 8:15 P. M. 


Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 now at 
box office 


Benefit of Norfolk House Centre 









The Vegetables and 
Flowers you would like 
to see growing in your 
garden or on your farm 
— read all about them 
in Burpee’s 

Annual Garden Book 
This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the 
Burpee ality 
Bulbs, and Plants. 
Write for a free copy 
of Burpee’s Annual. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
250 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
Name 
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From the 


>» COLD 
"NORTH 





For the “Outdoor Living Room” 


HORSFORD’S HARDY 
PERENNIALS ARE A 
PERENNIAL JOY 


Regal Lupines, Regal Lilies, Regal 
Delphinium, Iris, Violas, Bleeding 
Heart, Globe Flowers, Coral Bells, 
Columbines, Campanulas, Poppies, 
and so on through the entire season 
you can have color in the garden 
and flowers for cutting. Our Peren- 
nials are extra hardy, thoroughly 
acclimated and should succeed any- 
where. 

This year we are offering new 
Heucheras, Violas, Hemerocallis 
and Pentstemons. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE , VERMONT 





Send for the new 
1930 EDITION 


HORSFORD’S 
ANNUAL 


The new Horsford Catalog 
2mbraces a wide range of 
perennials, all fully described 
and prices given. Our collec- 
tion of Hardy Lilies is quite 
complete and we offer a spe- 
cial list of Rock Garden 
Plants. Also Vines, Ferns, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs and 
Trees. Write now for your 
copy — sent for the asking. 


























Plan now for next Spring's 


garden success 
! The first basic principle which you 


must consider is soil condition. Only 
when your soil is physically right can 
you hope for either luxuriant growth 
or satisfactory bloom. 

Let us tell you about soil 
needs and why GPM Peat 


Moss is the most reliable 
source of humus and organic 












Carlesi 


(Mayflower Viburnum) 


A most delightful 

shrub of recent in- 

troduction. The 

bush is rather slow- 

growing and of me- 

dium height when 

mature. It blossoms in May and the flowers 

are as beautiful and as intensely fragrant as the 

Trailing Arbutus or Mayflower. Plants of this 

wonderful shrub are very scarce but we have a 

good supply at these prices: 

ae igs . EACH PER 10 

} 18-24” plants $2.25 $20.00 
2-24%° “ 3.00 28.00 


Less 10% if ordered and paid for 
before March first. 


If you need Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Berry 
Plants or Perennials, 
do not fail to send for 
our new 1930 catalog. 


George D. Aiken Box G, Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


ROSES—s pring Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. Many are new and rare, including Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, 
LADY MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER, EVEREST the largest white rose and the well known 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMA, one 
of the new dainty Pink Climbers and many others. Also the wonderful 
Hybrid Perpetual ARRILLAGA. 

“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” our special catalog, is profusely illustrated 
in color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the 
various varieties. All are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect 
selection. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Delphiniums, Marshmallows, ‘Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants 
in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to 
plant perennials. 
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Evergreens 


An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- 
greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Trees, Hedge Plants, 


Hardy Vines, and conservatory plants. 


Our Specialties 
Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, and Blue 
Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi 
varieties. 


Durbrow, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 





Peat Moss Watercell, 
makes all plants grow well 














In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning “Horticulture” 
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Pruning Shears That Give Good Results 


| emeetorsge with dull or poor tools is a thankless task, hard 
on both the garden and the gardener. The same work done 
with good sharp tools is a pleasure, instead of a task, and 
leaves smooth cuts that look neat and heal readily. One can 
hardly over-emphasize the importance of strong, efficient, 
sharp pruning shears. They make all the difference in the 
world between a good and a poor job, between hard work 
and pleasure. 

The following points should be considered in selecting a 
good pair of shears: — 

1. Design. The kind which will enable one to get a 
quick, clean, smooth cut with the least amount of effort. 

2. Good Material. To insure a lasting cutting edge and 
protection against rust. 

3. Convenience. Choose shears with a spring that cannot 
come out and pinch the fingers, and with handles that will 
not get loose. 

4. Adjusting Device. Any shears will become loose with 
wear, and unless the blades can be kept tight against each 
other they will not do efficient work, no matter how clean 
and sharp. Most good shears have some sort of ratchet or 
lock-nut device to keep them tight. 

For the estate, the garden, or the orchard, two different 
sizes of shears are usually advocated, one six to seven inches 
long for light work, costing $1 to $2,—the other nine to 
ten inches for larger and heavier pruning, costing $3 or 
$3.50. The light, six- or seven-inch shears may be carried 
around in the hip pocket or apron, out of the way, but 
always available for the small job which is usually forgotten 
if not attended to immediately. The nine- or ten-inch shears 
are invaluable for orchard work, and it is surprising the 
amount of wood that may be removed with shears of this 
size from trees one to five years old. If they are properly 
sharpened, one really needs to use a saw very little on trees 
of this age. 

Authorities have agreed pretty consistently that American 
shears do not stand up under hard usage as well as foreign 
types. An excellent pair of shears is the French ‘‘wheel spring”’ 
type in the ten-inch size. It meets all the requirements of 
efficient shears, and has only one very slight disadvantage. 
Sometimes, under the strain of hard, constant use, the screws 
holding the blade in place loosen slightly, but this can be 
remedied by checking each pair of shears before leaving the 
tool house for the orchard. German shears are now beginning 
to be an important item on our market. They are made of 
good materials, well designed, and sell at a moderate price. 
What effect they will have on the use of French shears in 
America is difficult to answer, since German shears have just 
come back since the close of the World War. 

There are many different patterns of shears available today, 
such as French, English, German, Swiss, California, parrot 
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i NEW PLANTS - - OLD PLANTS ! 
RARE VARIETIES - - 


in our New Spring Price List 


Send for our complete New Spring List— it presents a large number 
i of new and rare plants, as well as the best of the old. Every Wyman 
)- plant is healthy, well-nourished, and liberally guaranteed. 


)» Landscape architects specify Wyman plants—knowing that they in- 
) sure the finest results. Consult your professional landscape architect 
about your Spring planting program. 


For jobs where an architect's supervision does not seem necessary, 
don’t hesitate to call on us for technical information, suggestions as 
to the placing of plants, or any other features of our Personal Service. 


t 


QE Ask for details of this Personal Service when writing for Price List JQ 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Rid Your Garden of Insects 


with this ideal spray. Non-poisonous to man or other 
animals. Deadly only to insects and worms. Pleasant 


to use. Serves the purpose of both a contact and poison spray. 
Fruits and vegetables may be safely eaten without 
spraying. No danger to children or pets. ae ee One 
a death to insects. 
oisons are always dangerous and greatly reduce soil fertilit 
Does not stain flower or foliage and does not burn. seem 


Approved by Entomologists of U. S. D 
my LL, 4 ept. of Agriculture and State Ex- 


Economical. Dilutes with 560 to 1,100 parts water. 
Ounce 35 cts.; 44 Pint $1; % Pint $1.75; Quart $6.00; Gallon $26.00 


Sold by seedsmen and dealers in agri- 
cultural supplies. Delivered prepaid if 
your dealer cannot supply. 


Write for free literature by authorities 
on insect control. 


McCORMICK & CoO., Inc. 
719 McCormick Building 
Baltimore Maryland 








A Few Items from the Free Catalog of 


New England's Coldest Nursery 


JAPANESE IRIS—10 Finest Named Varieties—35 cents each 
Why grow the Common Seedlings sold by many Nurserymen? 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Five Named Varieties including the New 
Gorgeous Double—‘“OLYMPIA’”’—35 cents each 


Why Grow Seedlings? 

60 Varieties of Roses, 35 Varieties of Evergreens 
100 Varieties of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
100 Varieties of Real Rock Plants at $2.00 per doz. 

10% discount on early cash orders 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 














Barre, Vermont Box H 
A Mul Material Samet Rn will ote | 
Effective the Year aa tend x: "Seas the oat teen 


and friable. 


Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled 
and much cleaner than dirt or peat. 
Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all 


these advantageous points are con- 
sidered. 


Buckwheat Hulls are unexcelled as a 
— for roses, shrubs and peren- 
nials 

Buckwheat Hulls make a porous cov- 

ering, yet prevent evaporation of 
soil moisture in hot summer 
weather, and keep the surface cool. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds, f.o.b. mill. 





pT TT $1.75 Terms—Cash with order 
| SS 4.60 
ean 14.00 DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be 
BOSS TBS. ccccccvece 23.00 mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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Perry's Novelties and Specialties for 1930 
Described in Our Annual Catalog 
Now Ready for Distribution — Ask for a Free Copy 


Pkt. Pkt. 

Anes Tee aoe ponuat) $.85 GAILLARDIA, Portola Hybrids $.25 

IAN RED . HELICHRYSUM, Rose Queen .. .25 
DRAGON, : STADe yr mined 25 LARKSPUR (annual) 


CALIFO 

Five colors and mixed ...... 25 Exquisite Pink Improved .... .25 

ORNIA SUNSHINE LINARIA MAROCCANA 

ASTERS, four colors ....... 25 Excelsior Mixed ........... 25 
TUBEEOUS BEGONIA ICELAND POPPY, Coonara 

(Han Basket Mixed) .... .75 ME cncotess owes 25 
CALCE LABIA, Kelway’s RUFFLED PETUNIA, Theodosia 1.00 

PMD. o. cecctsdricericcore 1.00 SALVIA Harbinger .......... 25 
HARDY CARNATIONS 

Alwoodii Alpinus, Mixed 50 SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 

y\neee i gna 5 OS FRR 85 


SOCABIOSA COLUMBABRIA, pink .85 
ZINNIA PICOTEE, “Delight” 
| RR ER ae a ga -25 


Gold Medal Dahlia- 
(Blackmore & Langdon’s) . .50 flowered, 10 colors and mixed .25 


DIMOEPHOTHECA aurantiaca Liliput, 5 colors and 
hybrids, mixed colors ....... 25 ee ere 10 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 


0 
Chabaud’s, 6 colors and mixed .25 
DELPHINIUM (Wrexham) 
Hollyhock 























Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is cold. 

Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 

It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 

Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 

















Preparation Is Everything - - Let’s Do It Right 


We build and plant garden details for every purpose. Plant the bare spots of your 
property into flowers and odd corners into bird seclusions. Spring flowers can be 
planted where shade of large trees forbids to have flowers in the summer. Insu- 
lated beds can be built to overcome root competition of shade trees. Spring is just 
around the corner, let us know early if you want us to assist you. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aorticulturist 


P. O. BOX 131 JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘* Thoroughly 


*‘May I congratulate you on the January 
edition of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is 
a large issue, but best of all, the articles 
appear to be thoroughly practical and 
well written. . . . Well worth reading by 
the professional gardener and should be 
of immense help to the beginner.” 

—T.E., New York 

We'll try to maintain an equally high standard 

throughout 1930. Send $1 for seven months’ 

trial subscription, and judge for yourself. Full 
year, plus current issue gratis. $2. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
§22-H Fifth Ave. New York City 











Practical’’ 

















head, etc. They all have about the same general shape and 
design, except the parrot head, which is designed principally 
for trimming vines close to the wall of a building or porch. 
Outside of the parrot head shears, about the only difference 
in the design of all types is the kind of spring, which is 
usually of two types: that made of double longitudinal brass, 


and that of volute steel. 

Pruning shears, when not in use, should be stored in a dry 
place and always covered with oil or grease to prevent them 
from rusting. If they are stored for a long period of time. 
wrapping them in paper, in addition to oiling, serves as a 
double protection against rust. When they are in use, springs, 
joints, and all points where friction occurs should be kept 
well-oiled at all times. For good work it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the blade be kept sharp and free from nicks. If the 
shears are kept in good condition, your light pruning will 
take care of itself. Remember that they are not intended to 
cut dry wood. 

—H. G. Wendler. 


Allston, Mass. 


Grafting American Grapes 


SHOULD like to call the attention of grape growers to the 

fact that they can grow finer grapes, and more of them, of 
certain varieties, if they do their grafting on strong and vig- 
orous stock. I have been experimenting with the grafting of 
grapes for a number of years—sometimes to hasten a new 
variety to earlier production, to increase the bearing of a re- 
calcitrant variety, or to remedy poor vine characteristics, and I 
have found the extra work of grafting well worth-while. 

Weak vines like Delaware, Pocklington, Dimond, Hubbard 
and any number of other varieties, when they produce a heavy 
crop one year, will be followed the next year with a very 
light crop. The Delaware, for instance, is a very fine grape, 
small but sweet, and the vine is reasonably healthy and free 
from disease. In commercial vineyards the Delaware does well 
to average ten pounds per vine, whereas a Concord under the 
same conditions would yield 15 or 16 pounds. But if the 
Delaware is grafted on some strong-rooted stock—such as 
Clinton, Rupestris St. George, Rupestris and Riparia hybrids 
3306 and 3309, the Delaware will yield as many pounds of 
grapes per vine as the Concord, and will remain in a vigorous 
condition to produce another crop equally good the following 
year. Many grape vines, furthermore, have been permanently 
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NEW and RARE PLANTS 


Many collected from remote regions of China and Japan by 
E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum 


BERBERIS VERNAE, One of the hardiest of the Barberries, and among 
the most beautiful of all berried shrubs. It forms 


a dome-shaped bush, with densely arranged, arching branches. In summer it 
bears bright yellow flowers followed in autumn by a wealth of showy, salmon- 
red fruits. The aay has wonderful coloring in autumn, varying from orange 
to crimson. Strong field-grown plants, 1% to 2 ft., $1.25 each. 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS., A very hardy shrub from China, with ascend- 
aos ing, arching stems, soft hairy leaves and 
tubular pink flowers with mottled, orange throats. The blooms are borne in 
huge, rounded clusters sep eo the whole length of the branch and in June 
the whole bush is a shower of pure pink, followed by curious, cobwebby fruits. 
Strong plants, $2.50 each. 


LONICERA KOROLKOWI FLORIBUNDA. (Broad Blueleaf Honey- 
L———_—_—_———_—_—_ suckle). A gem amon 
the group of lovely Bush Honeysuckles. It is vigorous of growth and grace 

in habit, with twiggy branchlets and bluish gray-green leaves, and so freely 
are the beautiful bright pink blooms borne that from a distance, the effect is 
of pink floating on thin mists. Strong plants, $2.00 each. 


Many other New and Rare Plants and Seeds offered in our beautifull, 
illustrated catalog —if you have not received a copy, please papa tv 
this publication in your request for same. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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injured by allowing them to produce too many grapes the first 
season of bearing. Most varieties of Vinifera labrusca hybrids 
have a tendency to do this, but if the vines are grafted on a 
vigorous stock they will remain in healthy condition. Of 
course common sense, and a working knowledge of the science 
of pruning, must govern the amount of fruiting buds to be 
left; but, as a rule, eight to ten more fruiting buds may be left 
on a grafted vine than on a vine which is growing on its own 
roots. 

I do not know of anyone who is selling American varieties 
of grafted grapes, but any ingenious person can graft a grape 
plant. Almost any form of grafting may be used, if it is done 
at the proper time and the union is made at or near ground 
level. The cleft graft, as it is used for top-working apple trees, 
is very convenient for stock that is three-quarters of an inch 
or more in diameter. No wax or string is required, for the bite 
of the split stock holds the wedge scion in place, and soil 
mounded about three inches above the scion not only holds 
the moisture but forms a natural condition for the union to 
knit. On smaller stock, the English wip graft is used and 
forms a more perfect union. The best time to graft grapes in 
the field is very early in the Spring; and, if the buds are be- 
ginning to open, it is necessary to use scions which have been 
cut earlier and kept in a dormant condition. 

Many varieties of grapes have roots that are not congenial 
to certain soils; and yet, when their vines are grafted on stocks 
that are congenial, they show a decided improvement in 
health and production. Other varieties, moreover, have a 
sprawling habit of growth and are very hard to train or cul- 
tivate, but they are much more manageable when grafted. 
The stock affects the ripening period to a certain degree, and 
the sugar content as weil, but I think this is due mostly to the 
increased vigor of the vine, rather than to any special trans- 
mutation of variety characteristics. 

—Charles Boykin. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Success With Honesty 


N reply to the article on growing honesty, Lunaria biennis, 
(Page 594, December 15), I want to encourage more 
people to use this lovely flower; for here in Michigan, at least 
in my garden where oak trees abound, I have had wonderful 
success with it, and no pests have despoiled it of its leaves. 
Last year I had a border of it two feet long by a privet hedge, 
and one 30 feet long in the partial shade back of a grape 
hedge. This year I am trying a 100-foot border in the sun, 
and a 15 x 50-foot patch in partial shade. I had no loss 
from transplanting 300 plants about two to five inches tall. 


—DMay R. Sheldon. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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TWO GARDEN LECTURES 


Illustrated With Colored Slides 
By MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


Recipient of the Emily D. Renwick Achievement Medal in 1925, 
from the Garden Club of America 


HOTEL VENDOME 
Monday Afternoons, February 24 and March 3, 1930 at 3 o'clock 
Tickets may be obtained by addressing 
Mrs. ROBERT ALLISON WARE, 81 Pinckney Street, Boston 
Course tickets in reserved section, $5.00 
Single tickets in unreserved section, $2.50 


February 24 — Among English Gardens and Gardeners 
(With New Slides) 
Cliveden, Broadway Gardens, Wittington, Abbotswood, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Canons Ashby, St. Catherine’s Court, etc. 


March 3 — Notable Gardens in Scotland 


Drummond Castle, Dunira, Carberry Tower, Glamis Castle, etc. 
Engagements for Garden Lectures by Mrs. Perkins for the present season, and 
also for 1931, may be made by addressing 


MR. GEORGE W. BRITT, The Players, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
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WILSON’sS O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


KEEP your plants, flowers and shrubs free 
from bugs . . . spray them frequently with f 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the recognized stand- | 
ard insecticide that kills all the common flower _ | 
and garden insects. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray | 
is highly effective yet clean, non-poisonous and 
| 
| 


easy to apply. Order a supply to-day! 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 


* 1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





WILSON’S SCALE-O .. . the powerful dormant spray. Kills Scale insects 
and eggs, also Aphis eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water, 


covers rapidly and evenly. . . . Highly effective, inexpensive ... some- 
thing the Sewer of fruit trees cannot do without. 1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons 
$9.00, 10 gallons, $15.00 . . . and worth much more! 


“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Ideal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 





Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of ar River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A con plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. | 


Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Blueberries 


Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, de- 
licious, crispy smooth berries, 
and vigorous, productive, beau- 


tiful bushes. Strong, healthy 
plants, true to name—Aristo- 
crats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 











BOOKLETS DAHLIAS 
ABOUT 
50c each, Postpaid 

PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Buy your seeds by weight or number and 
avoid disappointment in regard to quan- 
tity. We offer fresh seed. 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 100 
seeds with planting directions $.75 
Aquilegia coerulea, Colo- 
rado Columbine, State Seeds Oz. 
Flower of Colorado 100 $.25 % $.65 
Aquilegia canadensis, 
American Columbine 
Aquilegia formosa, 
Western Columbine 100 .25 ys .60 
Asclepias tuberosa, But- 
terfly Weed, selected 
Gwart etraim ...+.-:. “y .75 
Helenium autumnale . 250 .25 %  .50 
Hibiscus, Mallow Marvels % «40 
Mertensia virginica, 


100 .25 %  .65 


100.30 


EE. so ca5:5 «09 ys oz. 80 %  .75 
Lavendula vera, true 
ON 100 .25 %  .60 
Lilium regale, Regal 
RE ER: Sere 100 .25 %  .50 
Lupinus, blue perennial 
Lupin from Alaska .. 100 .25 % _ .60 


Stockesia cyanea .... 100 .25 45 
If interested send for our list of Azalea 
and Rhododendron seeds. We also issue 
a special list of Forest Tree Seeds. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER SEED EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain 
Boston, Mass. 


LOAMAT MULCH 


Simplicity in Plant Growth 


A New kind of Mulch in Sheet Form 
with Many Uses. 

A sheet of light fibrous organic ma- 
terial, very porous and absorbant, 
named Loamat, in which seeds can ger- 
minate and grow. 

Can be used as a Seed Bed in place 
of heavy flats, seedlings can be easily 
cut from sheet without checking growth. 

Made into Pots and bands for trans- 
planting without disturbing root sys- 
tem. 

Used as a Mulch about flower beds 
and vegetables, conserves moisture, 
prevents weeds, keeps soil loose, dis- 
courages pests. 

As a Foundation for Grass planting, 
used in exhibition and interior decora- 
tion, many artistic effects possible. 

As a Foundation for Lawns and 





Golf Greens. 

Loamat Mulch is clean, odorless, 
sterile and easily handled. 

Furnished in sheets, rolls and pots. 


Send for circular and prices or 25c 
for liberal samples. 


PAPREX FIBRE COMPANY 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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“Alphabetical Iris Check List,’’ edited by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 
Published by the American Iris Society, Inc. Price $3.00. 
This important book of reference will meet a long-felt need 


among iris growers and enthusiasts; it is the result of over 
10 years’ research by members of the American Iris Society to 
bring order out of confusion in iris nomenclature and to clar- 
ify the whole subject. According to the introduction, this 
book is intended ‘‘not only for students of the past but for 
catalogue makers of the future.’’ It will also be of special 
interest to all garden lovers who desire the most reliable in- 
formation on the origin of particular species, their classifica- 
tion, when and by whom they were introduced, as well as 
what awards and citations they have been given. All iris 
breeders and nurserymen should have it on hand; to avoid 
duplications of names they are urged to consult this book and 
register all new proposals with the society. The fact that the 
genus iris has been a particularly bad example of the frequent 
re-use of established names for new introductions, and, in 
some cases, of the unintelligent renaming of old varieties, 
makes this check list of invaluable service to horticulture. It is 
a substantially bound, red book, dedicated ‘‘to the unnamed” 
varieties of the future, and forms a ‘“Who’s Who,” so to 
speak, of iris culture in this country. 


“Flowers and Flowering Plants, an Introduction to the Nature and Work 
of Flowers and the Classification of Flowering Plants,’’ by Professor Ray- 
mond J. Pool, Chairman of the Department of Botany, University of 
Nebraska. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.50. 

A notable new book of botany for college students and 


others who are at all interested in the essential nature, develop- 
ment and classification of flowering plants, it purports to give 
‘‘a birdseye view of a more or less orderly system in the great 
world of flowering plants which must certainly appear as a 
heterogeneous conglomeration of unrelated things to the 
uninitiated.’’ Since it was written for students who have 
already had an introduction to general botany, it has a some- 
what limited appeal to the amateur; but, in the words of the 
preface, ‘‘It is thought that it will be thoroughly understood 
by anyone else who is willing to take it up studiously and in 
its entirety.’’ To teachers and advanced students of botany, 
however, it will have a special interest, because it employs a 
method which is comparatively new in published form. In its 
treatment of families, which form the basis of classification, 
new types of graphic formulae and charts are used to depict 
floral anatomy and evolution in accordance with the ‘‘Bes- 
seyan system.’’ After an introductory chapter on the whole 
cycle of plant life, the form and: work of the plants’ various 
parts are taken up, followed by a thorough explanation of 
the system employed in their classification, and by two chap- 
ters on the history of this important subject. The last half of 
this 350-page book is given over to the actual classification of 
flowering plants. It is completely illustrated with diagrams, 
reproduced from pen and ink drawings, by ‘‘that master bo- 
tanical artist and draftsman, Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews.”’ 


“Wild Gardening,”” by E. H. M. Cox, F.L.S. Published by Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., London, W.1. Price 5/4d. Post-free. : ? 
Such an entertaining little treatise on wild gardening as it 


is done in England will certainly appeal to all amateur gar- 
deners on this side of the water who share its author’s enthu- 
siasm for a delightful hobby. In the first chapter he gives the 
widest scope to this form of gardening, by defining it as ‘“‘the 
cultivation of plants in any form and under any method 
where they are allowed some freedom.’ He describes two dis- 
tinct types of wild garden: the one which calls for ‘‘improve- 
ment, by the addition of flowers, of a landscape which already 
possesses sufficient natural beauty to warrant improvement 
and the addition of color;’’ and the other “in which plants 
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TO AID THOSE WHO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BULLETINS and 
publications of associations, con 
useful information, at cost. Also NE 
books at 10% off, and commercial book- 
lets free. 

Ask for Society Bulletins on prize flowers 
and catalogs, 3c each; Roses, Gladiolus, 
Dahlias, Delphiniums, Iris, Peonies and 
Sweet Peas. 

Commercial booklets Free on Rook Gardens, 
Cacti, Rare Wild Flowers, Tree Care and 
planting. Forests and woodlots on the home 
place, 10c. Building small and large green- 
houses, 15c. Power Lawn Mowers, Spray- 
ing, Fertilizers, Pruning trees, shrubs, and 
vines. Water-power from ponds and streams 
on the home place. 

Labeling plants is an important part of 
Gardening. Ask us about varieties of labels. 
Also about a new tree label. 

Tell us what subjects interest you most so 
that we can help you, too. Send $1 for a 
year’s subscription to COUNTRYSIDE MaGa- 
ZINE to keep in touch with Bulletin Guild. 


BULLETIN GUILD 
Box H 666 Pleasantville, New York 





CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 























Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON + - MASS. 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalog bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 
for a postal card. Act now. 


D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 














BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Quality Roses 


Rose bushes nurtured in the 
cool, moist climate of the 
north Pacific Coast will grow 
and will bloom anywhere un- 
der ordinary garden condi- 
tions, giving that glorious per- 
fection of flower so ardently 
desired by all rose lovers. 

Our plants are of that sort, 
the result of a quarter century 
of painstaking experience. 

We deliver anywhere by 
parcels post. The catalogue 
gives all information. May we 
send you a copy? 


EDDIE & GAMWELL, Inc. 


Field Grown Roses, Lilies, 
Rock Plants, Japanese Irises 


Bellingham Washington 








AQUATICS 


Aquarium Tanks, Water Plants, 
Tropical Fish, Food and Sup- 
plies. 
F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Horticulturist 


P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain 
Boston, Mass. 














Rock Gardening 


Send 75 cents for this new booklet, giving 
fundamentals and details of rock gardening 
in a nutshell, also requirements of each 
alpine and the nursery where they may be 
purchased. No stamps accepted. 

MRS. GEORGE BEATTIE 
315 S. 19th Street Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


ALPINE AND ROCK PLANT 


of quality 





Imported and grown by 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F. R. H. 8. 





Albizzia Julibrissin 
Seed of the silk tree (described by E. H. 
Wilson in ‘“‘Horticulture,"’ October 1, 
1929), surplus from a private garden, 
1929 crop, 50 cents a packet. 


BERNARD H. LANE 
5327 Conduit Road Washington, D. C. 





RHODODENDRONS 


We offer small plants of a number of the 
newly introduced Chinese and other species 
for trial. List free. 


JOS. B. GABLE. Stewartstown, Pa. 








Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis) 
Seed Now Ready 
50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 
Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
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are cultivated under as natural conditions as possible.’’ In the 
first, or landscape, type the beauty of broad sweeps of color 
carefully planned to give certain effects at the due season, with 
a consequent emphasis on site, is of paramount importance. 
On the other hand, in the second, or natural, type the beauties 
of individual trees and shrubs, and of “‘that enormous group 
which is vaguely classed as alpines,”’ are the prime features. 
Although the distinction between these two types of wild 
garden is frequently brought to the reader’s attention, the 
various problems which arise in the development of the latter 
type are described at greater length. Indeed, this is a logical 
treatment of the subject; for, when the pictorial effect has 
been created in the landscape garden, planning and original 
planting has to cease, lest the picture be spoiled; while the 
natural wild garden “‘is not meant to be filled at once; it is a 
playground to last for years.’’ The chapters dealing with the 
site and its preparation, the care of young plants, as well as 
the planting and upkeep of the wild garden, in the first part 
of the book, will be of most interest to gardeners in America, 
for the latter half deals with plant materials particularly suited 
to the climate of England. The illustrative material consists 
of 16 full-page photographic reproductions of various kinds 
of wild planting, and a plan of the author’s own wild garden 
in east Perthshire. 


“Growing Trees and Small Fruits,’"” by H. B. Knapp and E. C. Auchter. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.90. 
This informative book will be welcomed by both teachers 


and students of vocational agriculture who are already ac- 
quainted with the larger book of reference on ‘‘Orchard and 
Small Fruit Culture’’ by the same authors. It is intended to 
meet the needs of schools and departments which are devoted 
to a study of the subject; and, since these agencies are con- 
cerned primarily with the practical phases of fruit growing, it 
will also be useful to those who are actually engaged in grow- 
ing fruit. Whoever wishes to learn the most modern and scien- 
tific methods of cultivating apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
or quince trees, harvesting the crop, planting the orchard, 
eradicating insects and diseases, pruning, grafting, propaga- 
tion, etc., and of growing the smaller fruits, can turn to the 
chapter in this handy volume that deals with the particular 
subject in which he is interested, and be certain of finding a 
concise, well-considered treatment of it which is complete in 
itself. This little book of 500 pages contains enough photo- 
graphs for illustrative purposes, and is a worthy addition to 
the Wiley Farm Series of manuals on different phases of agri- 
culture. 





Star Roses 
in 8 weeks 


Everblooming Star Roses planted in April 
bloom in June. e guarantee that Star 
Roses will grow and produce beautiful 
blooms for cutting 8 weeks from date of 
planting—or we will refund their cost. 

Of course, it is not the guarantee that 
makes the roses bloom but the quality of 
Star Roses that makes the guarantee pos- 
sible. You run no risk. 

When you grow Star Roses you get the 
utmost in satisfaction—first from the 
quality of the blooms—then the satisfac- 
tion of indestructible star tags which 
always name for you each beauty when it 
unfolds. No other roses are so marked. 

Our “Star Guide to 
Good Roses” describes 
over 200 varieties, both 
novelties and old favor- 
ites. 46 are illustrated in 
natural colors. The Roses 
offered are grown here 
under our own super- 
vision with over 30 years’ 
rose-growing experience. 
The “Star Guide” is 
FREE. Send for it today! 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 


a! 








The Conard-Pyle Company 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 

Please send me your 1930 “*Star Guide to 
Good Roses”’. 

















Our new list for Pruning Shears, 
Garden Knives and other fine 
garden tools is ready. Send for 


CHOICE PERENNIALS 


All Field Grown 


a copy. 
FW. SCHUM ACHER AMY agen 
orticultur GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
2. P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 








6 good rock garden 


plants for $] . 50 


Alyssum saxatile compactum, yellow 
Cerastium tomentosum, white 
Dianthus deltoides, crimson 

Sedum glaucum, starry white 

Sedum sexangulare, starry yellow 
Veronica repens, light blue 


Hybrids Delphinium Seeds, 50c per pkg. 
Catalog on Request 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 














eee PEAT MOS 


BUELL — BOSTON Three Unusual Summer 


Flowering Bulbs 


(Ground Peat) 


Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 





A direct importation from Holland, the home of 
horticuitural Peat. 
Unexcelled for 

NURSERY AND GARDEN WORE 
In the Fall, a top dressing of Buell-Boston Ground 
Peat not only protects grass roots during the 
Winter and encourages growth in Spring, but dis- 
courages the growth of weeds. 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds light 
soil; retains moisture. Uniform in consistency and 
composition. Thoroughly dried before packing; 
bales are compact yet easy to break up. Ground 
Peat does not deteriorate with age and may 
without injury be stored outdoors as well as 
under cover. . 
Specify ‘‘Fine Ground”’ for horticultural purposes. 
Send $4 for full-size trial bale (covers 240 sq. 
ft. one in. deep) sent freight prepaid in New 
England, or write for prices on larger quantities. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





Tall spikes, from 8 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c $1.40 per dozen 
Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place in any garden. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 
Mexican Shell Flower (Tigridia pavonia) 
Large, triangular blossoms of yellow, 
spotted and blotched with bright red. Ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and attractive. Bloom- 
ing sized bulbs, 25c each; $2.25 per doz. 
All of the above bulbs are planted in the 
Spring and will bloom the same Summer. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 
Dr. B. BR. Bales, Prop. 





NONE BETTER — NONE CHEAPER 


Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 
Unexcelled in quality, 
coler and bulk 
A very special price for 
carlots, ordered now for 
Spring delivery. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Est. 35 Years 
Office: 616 W. Upsal St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Importers 





Campanula Isophylla 
Alba 


White Italian Bellflower 


This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have this charming plant well estab- 
lished in 4-inch pots at $1.25 each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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SIZE 
VITALITY 
HARDINESS 


And Other Benefits of a 
Rugged Climate Are 
All Assured 


IF 


Your next spring’s planting require- 
ments are ordered from our Nurseries. 


Take Rosebushes for Instance 


Send us a trial order. If on examina- 
tion you do not think that they are 
just the finest and best rooted plants 
you ever saw send them back at our 
expense. 

A post card brings our ROSE LIST, 
The Newest of the New and the Best 
of the Standard Varieties, also list of 
other hardy plant specialties. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 

















Sioux Falls South Dakota 
P. O. Box 915 
NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 
Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 
Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 
Dr. Jackson Mrs. F, C. Peters 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. B. Clark 
Fair Harvard Primadonna 
Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 
Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 
Harmonia Priscilla Alden 
Henry Goehl Rita Beck 
John Alden Rose Mist 
La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 
Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
“Lavender Bride.” 

Gladiolus Specialist 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 





Experienced representative to represent 
tree surgery company. Good opportunity 
and permanent employment for right per- 
son. Give experience and ability to work 
in western New York. Tree Service, 259 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 








GLADIOLUS SEED 


The Gladiolus from the most fascinat- 
ing, interesting and profitable stand- 
point. Our catalog is different and very 
interesting. Write for it today. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 


Five Oaks Farm, R. I., Newport, Minn. 











50 years of 






KUNDERD Gladioli 


50 vears aco A. E. Kunderd 
began growing Gladioli as his 
life work. Today Kunderd 


Gladioli are recognized as the 
world’s best. Buy from the 
originator and be sure of genu- 
ine Kunderd varieties. Write 
for the Golden Anniversary 
Gladi. us Book. Describes hun- 
dreds of varieties. 130 new 


Gladioli offered for the first 
time. 63 pictured in color Use coupon. 
A. E. KUNDERD, 187 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Golden 
Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 


Name ponidipaieaabiie 


St. or R. F. D.- 


City 


a EEE ~ State 
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Culture of Calypso Borealis 

HIS exquisite little orchid, with a small, white, bulb-like 

root, two leaves, and most dainty little pink flowers like 
lady slippers, has been an elusive subject to cultivate. If I 
remember correctly, Edward Gillett stated that he could grow 
this flower on his place one year, but that he would have to 
return his plants to their natural conditions to recuperate for 
a second bloom. The following comment from a lady in 
southern Oregon may be of help in mastering its culture: 

“T have them growing in a situation where they get filtered 
morning sun, and no afternoon sun, in a bed of well-rotted fir 
needles mixed with rich leaf mold and pulverized moss, which 
come mostly from fir needle conditions. They have flowered 


well there for two years.” 


Mine are growing in a bed made of powdered Holland peat, 
mixed with fine powdered sphagnum moss. They are in a 
situation where there is no morning sun and filtered late after- 
noon sun. Under poorer conditions in the same place they 
flowered well one year, but some accident caught them before 


the coming of a second season. 


Ukiah, Calif. 


—Carl Purdy. 


Propagation of Dicentras 
What is the best method of propagating dicentras, and when should this 


be done? 


AS soon as your dicentra plants are quite dormant, lift the 
roots carefully and you will note that eyes show promi- 
nently at the growth ends. Cut these off carefully with a good 
sharp knife, in much the same way that you would divide 
dahlias, mertensias, or even peonies; but be sure there is a good 
eye on each separate piece and make long, slanting cuts, so as 
to include a good portion of root. Dust these divided pieces 
with sulphur and replant them, either in a bed four to five 
feet wide, or—if you prefer—in single rows, covering the 
roots with about four inches of soil. If you do the dividing in 
July or early August, the severed pieces of root will become 
well established before the beginning of winter, and many of 
these divisions will be strong enough to sell in the Fall of the 


following year. 











IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 





DELPHINIUM SEED 


167 Cedar Street 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








BEAUTIFY your home with a fine Broad 

Leaf Flowering Evergreen Shrub. Beau- 
tiful Rhododendron, Max. and Mountain 
Laurel 2 to 4 ft..—25 for $5, or 100 for 
$18. Clumps (fine specimens, having 6 to 
18 branches) 2 to 3 ft.—10 for $7—or 25 
for $15. Seedlings 12 to 24 inches $8 per 
100. Hemlock 2 to 4 ft..—25 for $5. 


Cash With Order 
DOEVILLE COLLECTION CO. 
Doeville Tennessee 


de Ru = 


1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 

Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 













EVERGREEN fs See 
Flowering Shrubs 
Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Olumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
Seedlings, 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 


Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 20.00 
Holly, thered berriedkind, 2-4ft.,25for 8.00 


Write for our wholesale price list 
FOREST EVERGREEN OO. 
P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 


GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 





It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
(Associates) 

Augusta, Geor; 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
, NOR CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention ip Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 


NEWER GLADS 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad Friends. True, vigorous stock in 
generous values at popular prices. My 
complete list now ready—will interest 
you, both the prices and the sound 
Glad Chatter. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor, R. D. 72 


NEW GLADIOLUS 


AFLAME (Hornberger) $1; ORAFLAME 
(Kemp) $1.25; ORANGE WONDER 
(Kemp) $1.50. 2-inch bulbs. Collection $3, 
postpaid. GOLDEN DREAM 40c, GLORI- 
ANA 30c, GOLDEN FRILLS 25c, GOLDEN 
SALMON 25c, GOLD EAGLE 20c, COP- 
PER BRONZE 20c, MARNIA l15c, ETH- 
LYN 15c, SALMON GLOW 10c. Large 
bulbs. Collection, $1.35, postpaid. 


Garden of HARRIET BRADNER 
Asbury Park New Jersey 
GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 





Connecticut 








Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs). NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS 


Fifty-four kinds of easily handled bulb 
seeds, including Colchicum, Tigridia, 
Allium, Camassia and 16 Hardy Lilies. 
Write for full list. 


Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 


WANTED 


SEEDS or BULBS of IRIS Danfordiae; I. 
Gatesii; I. Rosenbachiana. Also plants of 
Hamamelis mollis and Hamamelis japonica. 


CARL STARKER, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 











Oregon Grown Gladioli 


If you desire a collection of beautiful flow- 
ers next summer, for either garden or 
table decoration, you should order the fol- 
lowing Gladioli Bulbs: : 
Lot 1-B: 125 Bulbs, No. 8 (blooming 
size), 25 each of 5 varieties (all labeled), 
viz: Oowee’s Scarlet Wonder (red), Car- 
men Sylva (white), Golden Measure (yel- 
low) and Mrs. F. ©. Peters (lavender). 
Price $3.00, prepaid. No division allowed. 
Write for complete Price List of over 
200 varieties. 


COLEMAN GARDENS, Multnomah, Ore. 
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Boston Florists : 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
838-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 


POTTS 

















BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET Piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “‘Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 




















Pyracantha coccinea 
Evergreen Firethorn 


While the Firethorn is best known by 
its brilliant scarlet fruits in autumn 
and winter, it is handsome, also, at 
other seasons of the year. In spring its 
branches are covered with small flat 
clusters of tiny, white flowers, and all 
summer its glossy foliage makes it rich 
and cool looking. For sunny, well- 
drained position as far North as Mas- 
sachusetts, we have nice stalky plants 
in 4-inch pots at $2.00 each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Massachusetts 
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WATERLILIES 


Wholesale 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 














A NEW LAWN TOOL 


For broadcasting 
lawn seeds and plant 
foods of all kinds 
including sulphate 
of ammonia, arsenate 
of lead, and similar 
materials to develop 
and maintain vel- 
vety lawns. 
The Thompson Spreader 

Does away with messy, laborious and unnecessary 
hand operation. Spreads accurately and uniformly 
in any rate required. No bunching and burning of 
turf. Saves material and labor. 

Write today for illustrated folder 


0. E. THOMPSON & SONS 
310 River Blvd. Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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Early March Work 


* dahlia tubers are started into growth during the first week in 
March, cuttings can be taken from them after the middle of 
April. A limited number may be planted in boxes, rather close 
together in rich soil; they should be given plenty of light and a 
temperature not lower than 55 degrees. 


Seeds of mignonette, stocks and candytuft sown now will pro- 
duce good plants by Memorial Day. 


* Pot bulbs and corms or tubers of fancy-leaved caladiums, tuber- 
ous begonias, gloxinias and achimenes in a rich, mellow soil, and 
start them into active growth in a fairly warm temperature. 


Work in the garden begins underground and the time is 
approaching when this work should be started. Well-rooted 
cow-manure not only provides the soil with the four nutritive 
elements which plants demands from it, namely, nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, potash and lime, but it makes the soil more porous. 
This active fertilizer may be spread over the surface of the ground, 
but it should not be plowed or spaded in until the soil is dry 
enough to crumble in the hand. 


Seeds of eggplants, tomatoes and peppers should be sown 
early in March; but, unless an early crop is desired, those of 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and lettuce may 
wait a few weeks longer. 


By the middle of this month, in sections where warm weather 
prevails, it is possible to start uncovering the flower borders, but 
this work should be left until early April in the North. It should 
be done gradually in all sections, for late March is likely to bring 
cold weather with high winds. 


The pruning of grape vines, fruit trees, ornamentals and late- 
blooming shrubs should be finished immediately. 


It is time to, get the hotbed ready for seed planting, but cold- 
frames need not be built until the end of the month. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 


“ORCHIDWOOD” 


On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 











Rhododendrons — Natives 


Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 


Azaleas 


Five Varieties 


Send list of wants for prices 


The Morris Nursery Co. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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For the “Outdoor Living Room” 





Send for the new 
1930 EDITION 


HORSFORD’S 
ANNUAL 


The new Horsford Catalog 
embraces a wide range of 
perennials, all fully described 
and prices given. Our collec- 
tion of Hardy Lilies is quite 


HORSFORD’S HARDY 
PERENNIALS ARE A 
PERENNIAL JOY 


Regal Lupines, Regal Lilies, Regal 
Delphinium, Iris, Violas, Bleeding 
Heart, Globe Flowers, Coral Bells, 
Columbines, Campanulas, Poppies, 
and so on through the entire season 
you can have color in the garden 
and flowers for cutting. Our Peren- 
nials are extra hardy, thoroughly 
acclimated and should succeed any- 
where. 
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A PICTURE 
ONE DOES NOT FORGET 





ACKING its entrance planting of 
Evergreens, this home would call 
for no special comment. But with a 
setting of Red Cedar, Arborvitae 
and dwarf Juniper it becomes a 
thing of outstanding beauty. 


Everywhere Hill’s Evergreens pro- 
vide that added distinction and 
charm that one does not forget. It's 
a beauty that grows. Year after year 
its charm—and value— increases. 


Here at Hill's we have specialized 
in Evergreen growing for three- 
quarters of a century. In our 600- 
acre nursery is every kind, in all 
sizes—the result of a world-wide 
search for new, beautiful varieties. 


Send for this season's catalog. What 
to plant and how is interestingly set 
forth—with 50 illustrations in colors. 
Enclose 25c (coins or stamps), 
which will be refunded on any order 
you may send us. 





This year we are offering new 
Heucheras, Violas, Hemerocallis 
and Pentstemons. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 


complete and we offer a spe- 
cial list of Rock Garden 
Plants. Also Vines, Ferns, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs and 
Trees. Write now for your 
copy — sent for the asking. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA BOX 317 - DUNDEE, ILL. 


HILLS EVERGREENS 



































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
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ROSES— Serine Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. Many are new and rare, including Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM, 
LADY MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT 
HOOVER, EVEREST the largest white rose and the well known 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMA, one 
of the new dainty Pink Climbers and many others. Also the wonderful 
Hybrid Perpetual ARRILLAGA. 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” our special catalog, is profusely illustrated 
in color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the 
various varieties. All are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect 
selection. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants 
in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to 
plant perennials. 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 











PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, and Blue 
Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi 
Varieties. 


Evergreens 
An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- 





greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Trees, Hedge Plants, 
Hardy Vines, and conservatory plants. 





In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning “Horticulture” 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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